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A Trip Among the Rangeley Lakes. 

The Rangeley Lakes are famous as a favorite resort for the 
fisherman and hunter, but to the botanist they are not, perhaps, 
so well known. It was the writer's good fortune during the past 
summer to spend several weeks collecting in the wilderness 
which surrounds the lakes. There are five of the principal ones, 
very irregular in shape, and extending in a general northeast and 
southwest direction. Their outlet is through the Androscoggin 
River. All around are mountains, and the whole country is 
densely wooded. Except the little space along a brook where 
our camp was pitched there was not a natural clearing to be seen 
for miles in any direction. During the winter the woods swarm 
with lumbermen, and we frequently happened upon their de- 
serted cabins. The forests are composed chiefly of spruce, hem- 
lock and pines, mixed with maples, birches and beeches. Yellow, 
black and white birches are found, the white being the canoe or 
paper birch. Along the border of the lakes is a fringe of the 
white birches, which in many places have been killed by the rise 
in the water, consequent on the building of the dams between the 
lakes. 

One of the first plants to catch the eye of a stranger is the 
Comus Canadensis. At the time of our visit it was in fruit, and 
its red berries lent color to the roadside everywhere in great pro- 
fusion. Under the evergreens on the rocks were quantities of 
the white stars of Dalibarda repens, most abundant of all the 
Rosaceae. Most of the common plants of the North were there, 
among them great beds of Linncea borealis, and the long trail- 
ing stems of Chiogenes hispidula, its waxen berries hidden among 
the leaves. 

Of course the Ericacese were well represented. Beside the 
one already mentioned there were Moncses uniflora, two or three 
Pyrolas, Gaultheria procumbens and the other familiar ones. 
Kalmia glauca grew along the trails and in the swamps. It is 
lower, and its small flowers are far more brilliant than K. latifo- 
lia, which takes its place in southern New England. 

About three miles from our camp, which by the way was on 
Lake Molechunkamunk, was a pond set in among the moun- 
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tains, and only reached after a hard climb. Along the southern 
shore is a peat bog which is gradually encroaching on the pond. 
Here in the moss were low thickets of K.glauca with Andromeda 
Polifolia, and various Vacciniums. Scattered through the 
swamp were clumps of tamarack and other evergreens. The 
moss formed a deep carpet, with very few grasses. About the 
only sedge we found there was Carex pauciflora and this was not 
abundant. One could hardly take a step in the bog without 
treading on the half-filled leaves of the pitcher plant. This 
swamp was evidently a favorite haunt for the deer, for through 
it ran a perfect network of paths. It was difficult to get near 
enough to the water to determine the water plants, but with the 
aid of a long pole we succeeded in securing Potamogeton Penn- 
sylvanicus and Utricularia vulgaris. 

Composite were not abundant around our camp, the princi- 
pal representative being Solidago thyrsoidea, which grows rather 
commonly along the trails. Its flowers are so large as to seem 
at first sight like small asters in shape. There were other Soli- 
dagos, but they were not abundant. Of the Ranunculaceae we 
noticed only two. In muddy places along the shore there were 
dense patches of Ranunculus reptans. Its slender leaves and 
peculiar habit of growth give it the appearance of some Eleo- 
charis, but the secret is revealed by its yellow flowers. The 
other species noticed was R. Pennsylvanicus, which was abun- 
dant in one locality. 

The lakes did not seem to be rich in sedges, our collection 
yielding only half a dozen Carices, among which may be men- 
tioned C. trisperma, quite common on the mountain sides, and 
C. lenticularis, growing in a few clumps in the sand near the 
shore. Of the Juncacea^ the most common was Juncus ftliform- 
is, though once or twice by the brook we found Luzula parvi- 
ffora, var melanocarpa, growing among the stones. 

Ferns were not very abundant and consisted mostly of small 
species, very commonly Phegopteris connectile and P. Dryopteris. 
The Lycopodiums were quite abundant, but not rich in species. 
L. annotinum was the one most frequently met with. 

Among our chief objects of search were the Orchids. Of 
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these we found a number of species. Goodyera repens was quite 
abundant everywhere, and on a bold point projecting into the 
lake Microstylis ophioglossoides was common. Up on the moun- 
tain side we secured a few beautiful specimens of Habenaria or- 
biadata. One of the coolest and prettiest spots we found was 
not far from our camp. The birches had been killed some time 
by the water and lay tumbled in dense tangles, so one could 
walk for rods on the crossed and leaning trunks. Underneath 
was a carpet of moss which in many places concealed a treach- 
erous black mud. Just where this tract bordered the spruce for- 
est seemed to be the favorite haunt for several species of Orchids. 
Here we found Habenaria obtusata growing in abundance, and 
with it Listera cordata, its stalk buried in the moss so that its 
outspread leaves lay on the surface. Here too, we found Coral- 
lorhiza innata, though a careful search proved that it was not 
common. These Orchids were accompanied by beds of the wood 
sorrel, (Oxalis Acetoselld) common everywhere in the woods, and 
one of the most delicate of the wood flowers in its coloring. The 
only Spiranthes that we saw was 5. Romanzoviana which grew 
occasionally in clear spaces and along the road by which we 
came to the lakes. Near this road we found one specimen of 
Habenaria dilatata, the only one we saw. Along Black Brook, 
a stream which takes its rise near the lakes, we found in places 
great quantities of that most showy of all our northern Orchids, 
Habenaria fimbriata. 

One unused to the country is impressed with the paucity of 
species, though a longer search would doubtless greatly increase 
the list. The Ericacece were best represented in species, though 
as far as number of individuals is concerned nothing can com- 
pare with Cornus Canadensis. The Scrophulariacese and Labi- 
ate were not at all numerous, while of the Leguminosae we did not 
find a single specimen, so far as I can remember. In considering 
this statement it must be borne in mind that it is based on col- 
lections made during a period of only a few weeks in July, and 
in a limited area along two of the lakes. 

L. N. Johnson. 

Evanston, Sept. 12, 1889. 



